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INTRODUCTION 



By th^ tirte children of Migrant workers reach adolescence > 
they are under considerable pressure. Their tiwe and energies are 
needed to help their parents, priMorily by working in the fields, 
to help supplertent the family Incofie. But they ar« also needed to 
help with housekeeping chores and the car^ of y^ounger brothers and 
sisters. There is little tine left for hoMework, or wore to the 
point, for school. 

An inability to devote the necessary fimo, to schoolwork is 
particularly dawaging to prospect? for graduation. By the tine 
Migrant students reach the Kiddle school level, they are typically 
well behind their age >iates as a result, prifjarily, of their high 
rate of nobility. Mobility causes then to niss quite a bit of 
school at the elcnentary level and results in serious 
discontinuiti-es in their education progran. Seventy percent of 
Migrant students are Hispanics, and Hony have serious language 
problems — a factor which also contributes to their falling 
farther and farther behind in school. As pressures increase to 
enter the work Force, these stoidenis, who already behind, are 

very likely to leave school. Migrant students, in the pa»it, have 
had a dropout rata of 90 percent or More, and it is t>nly nov*J 
beginning to show signs of declining. 

High school presents yet another series of hurdles for 
Migrant students. In cujditiort to being behind acadenically and 
under considerable pressure to work, high school students Must 



also beg 



in to plan school schedules that will insure that rhey 
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nect tt^gt reqt>ireMent5 Df the school they e^peci to graduate fro«. 
That is not easy to do in other schools^ districtjr <^nd states — 
all of which hawe graduation requireften+s of their own — 
particularly when th«y ore only teMporary stopping places dorinq 
th^^ covr^fce »f the school year, Migrant students at the high 
school leve.1 ar^ confronted with a Mare of different progransy 
curricula arvd testing practices as they wove fjrow-Tflace to place> 
all of which nust be r^onciled with their home school graduation 
requirei^ents and other competing dewqnds on their tine. 

Educators have recognized the disruptive effects that 
nubility has on the p>articipation and pcrforMonc* ©f nigront 
students in education programs. Hith the enactnenr in 1966 of an 
artendnent to Title I of the Elznentary. and Secondary Education Act 
Cnow Chapter One oF the Education Conmolidat ion and Iwprovef^ent 
Act> ECIA) , the Migrant Education ProgrciH cane into existence to 
address these problews in q systtnatic Uay. In a relatively short 
period of- tiHe> the Migrant Education Progran wade possible a 
variety of new programs) proccd^^res and struc + ores that> in +orn, 
began to Make possible a greater degree of continuity in the 
educat-ion of Migrqnt students. 

Funds becoHve available for specio^lized prograi^ls, to help 
Migrant students clbse ihe achievrewent gap that separated then 
froM ether students in their age grovp. These funds- Were osec\ to 
reimburse school districts that enrolled students xn the Migrant 
Education Progra«t^ providing an incentive to districts to Identify 
Higrowt students and to desj-gn progn^^i f»r then, The Migrant 
Studenf Record Transfer S»st«R <MSRTS> also carvfe int* entisfence^ 
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per«ittiag the developncnt of a c^f^pu teriT^d dafa base on each 
iodividual Migrant student. 

More iMportant> froM the standpoint" >s)'f improving cbntinwity^ 
the MSRTS Makes possible the rapid transmission of student health 
and education inforwation froM school to school, It also provides 
"skills, inven-cories" in basic skill areas> waking it possible for 
teachers to determine which skills and competencies individual 
students have alreadj; learned and to update their records as thef 
learn new ones — before they proceed onward t^ the next receiving 
• ^school . 

Recently; the MSRTS has provided a vehicle for attacking the 
problem of secondary credit accrual and exchange. The student 
^jrecdrd format has been expanded to! <i) provide information about 
the high school graduation requirements the student must meet;, and 
(2) to indicate how many units, or partial units, of credit the 
student has earned in different subject matter areas. Teachers 
^and counselors in receiving schools can then get a better 
understanding of what the student will need in the way of course 
work in order to grad,uate> and how Much he or she has already 
accomplished . 

In spite of the achievements, in terms of addressing complex 
and different logistical problems, secondary migrant students 
continue to experience difficulties in obtaining high school 
diplomas. While the dropout rate does appear to be declining, 
from 90 percent or more to about 70 percent, the existence of 
procedures and structures does not in itself insure a satisfactory 
level of continuity in the eductition of secondary students. 
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Today's challenges are thosa, priMarily> o-f bringing about a 
greater utilizartion by school districts of the MSRTS and 
encouraging a greater degree of reciprocity between schools in the 
accrual and exchange cf credit. The problem is no't so ^»uch "know 
how" as it is of overcoMing the inertia that is based in part on 
expectations froM the past> and in part on, a fairly limited 
understanding of what can be done.' The role of the ECS Interstate 
Migrant Education Task Force> which has been in operation since 
1976 ; is that of helping to encourage both a wider understanding 
of new approaches to improving education for Migrant students and 
helpirt^ educators and policy Makers overcome the different kinds 
of barriers that tend to prevent improvements from taking place. 

This paper, as a result of the work of the Task Force, is 
designed to further those objectives. Specifically, the purpose 
of this paper is; (i) to explore more carefully the spfe.cific 
problems, and approaches to dealing with them, that frequently 
cause migrant students to drop out rather than complete their high 
school education; (2) to review chronologically those developments 
that have improved our cafjability to provide a greater degree of 
continuity in the education programs of secondary migrant 
^ students) and (3) to point to the next steps that must be taken if 
we are to fully realize the benefits that past invest men ts nake. 
p ossible . 





I . 



THE' PROBLEMS 



Two reports on Migrant s'tudent achievefient highlight the need 
Por iMprovenent in secondary school programs for Migrant students, 
A 1974 California report noted that achievement skills at tH>a 
elementary level were typically two to three years behind 
expectation. One result of achievement lags as students entered 



high school; according to the California report, was that fewer 



than to percent of these students graduated From high s^ehool. 
Another study, prepared by Exotech Systems, Inc. (1975) > concluded 
that the average migrant student has a 40 percent chance of 
entering the 9th grade, an 11 percent chance of entering the i^th 
grade, and less than a 10 percent chance oF graduating from high 



Close examination of the problems faced by most secondary 

Migrant students has resulted in the identification of five major 

barriers to completion of high school: 

i • £Q.0Q0Clic*-nec^5si t it^_i ^^_thg._ 

tQ,-Wor.|<, A report by the California State Departmtint of 
Education noted that "about the end of the sophomore 
y ear , when «any students are reaching 16 years oP age, 
the economic pressures on Migrant students by their peers 
and their families to leave school and become a full-wage 
earner becoMe quite heavy. 

2 . Scho 0 ls_of ten_have_a_negat i 

"itudents. A 1980 California State Department of 
Education Ad Hoc Committee report found that many school 
district personnel feel "that migrant students are not 
interested in graduation and that in many cases it does 
not matter, as their probable future does not require a 
d ipl oma . " 

3 . §liid£Dl§-.f 3£§_5-fe§yiI^£iQ3 3i2£3Ji-0 F_c urr ic u 1 um^^ 

C^auIriB^QllISQililsliZilE^l^lii • One^ analysis"" of state 
curricular requirements found 116 different courses 
required by state statutes (Ogletree, 1979), Even when 



school . 
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the differences in curriculuM are Minihized by 
cooperation between SEAs, such as the Texas/Washington 
Project; adjusting schedules or finding classes for 
students regains a probleM (Hunter and Perry, 1980). A 
' student May not be able to get the sane five classes in a 
receiving school th<it s/he was taking in the hone-base 
school^because the courses are not offered, are full, or 
are scheduled at tines when the student cannot tak^ then. 

^ • §B§£if i^-SlSi§_SQ_iocal_2r of icienci;_or_coMB 
§lSQ^5Q^§^£DM-.idfi§^§«S£Sduation_or^conti 

Qber _ of eas ons . First, if st uden ts""do""p oor ly""on the 
tests they are likely to be discouraged. .Second, the 
remedial classes for those students who fail nay be held 
when the students are out of the district or state. 
Third;^ there is no clear picture of whether a passing 
score in one state can be transferred to another state. 

^ • ^^£^§^-l£_13SDA!_§B^£i5i--t^2§S-^of_j§du cat ionise u t 

2ff_f o£_dia£Sn t_st uden ts_because_of"^ 
style_or_because_of _the_r ural^na^ 

§£bo£J:S_lil§_§tuden ts_at tejnd . For exanp le , a review of 
special education for handicapped students found that 
Migrant students were not being served' at a rate similar 
to nonnobile students (Pyecha, 1980), although it is well 
. established that Migrant students have an unusually high 
incidence of health and handicapping conditions*, 



Mo b i 1 ilii ^aS^g_5B.eQiaI_GfiDL£fiLCa 
In developinq an approach to addressing the needs oF the 
«.?stiMated one Million Migrant st.udents in AMerica, it is necessary 
to recognize the iMpact oF Mobility on their educational 
developMent. As a group, they do share Many of the 
characteristics of other special needs populations — poverty, 
language differences , negat i ve stereotyping by others , health and 
handicapping conditions, urban and rural isolation etc. — and 



^During the winter Monlhs, Many Migrant s-^udenfrs aVtend schools; in 
large urban areas, but during the groKiing/har vesting seasdn, they 
are to be found in sparsley populated rural areas. 
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need the sane kiad of services that other special needs students 
do. But those needs are secondary to the need for caQlltiy-iti! in 
the student's educational program, a need that cannot be fully 
understood unless the effects of nobility ar e ♦un dersto od . 

Over the years, various studies have cited nobility as a 
disruptive factor in the education oP Migrant students. Thre« 
recent studies call further attention to sofie of the proble^^ 
attributable to nobility: 

1 . Poe and Rice , tl^eds^Barr iers_and_Evaluat i 
i)iS£aQl-yo£Sil5DSi-i^iJca t ion ... 1979 . 

.... There was general agreeMcnt across Most local 
vocational educators and jbetween Most local vocational 
and Migrant directors regarding the issues, barriers and 
needs that Must b^e addressed in order to pro vide 
effective vocational education for the population .... 
Of the 28 suggested barriers, six were judged to have 
been' not only valid but also highly critical by over 
one- third of the respondents. 

Ihree of six barriers, that speak to the nobility issue, and here 
ranked according to perceived importance were: 

Constant Movements of students froM one LEA to 
another. (No. i) 

Irregular school attendance, often attributed to 
eMployers^ needs, is a handicap to worthwhile 
participation in a vocational prograM. (No. 2) 

It is difficult to include parents in the 
educational prograM of the student due to iteMs such 
as the lack of parental support and/or lack oF » 
parental understanding of the educational program 
... (No. 3) 

2. California £SlIS£D§-.of-ljiaCSDi^Educat ion_l9Q0 . 

The pattern of schooling for Migrant children is 
therefore characterized by an interrupted jiittendance 
record in which the migrant child loses significant 
aMounts of time during the school year as compared t o 
the attendance of other children .... Significant 
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sagnents of instruction are Missed by the Migrant child 
and oftentines, particularly in stcondary schools, t^e 
instructiorv^coMple ted by such children when in 
at-tendance is not sufficient to receive the appropriate 
course credits . . « . 

3, Barr«ssi, J., Polic^^OEtioi}5_£SC_!3£kilfi--ySDdicaEEed_St 
1980. ~^ 

.... Mobility negatively affects achieveMent and self 
concept ; inf or nation , planning and Managenent systeMs do 
not presently address the issue of student Mobility at the 
eleMentary and secondary school levels; there is less 
parent involvenent aMong Mobile populations than anong 
stationary ones; there is inadequate interstate and 
interagency coMMunicaf.ion and cooperation on these students 
behalf there is little infornation on the types of - 
children who are Mobile other than the' Migrant child.... 
The extent to which pupils change schools during the school 
year, wi{thin or between districts, as well as the 
characteristics of the Mobile student population are 
factors that have significant xMplications for staffing, 
class assignMent, curriculuM design, purchasing, providing 
♦student transportation and establishing bus routes, record 
keeping and budgets (p. 8). \ 

There are nuMerous opinions regarding the influence of 

ftob.ility on Migrant student education. Hard data regarding th^ 

relationship between the two are scarce or unavailable. Yet Most 

studies identify Mobility as the key disruptive .factor affecting 

i the education of Migrant students. ^ 



CoritiayLili!.«C£a&id§.iiaiiaa§.«aad-Iaay.s.5 

Providing for continuity in any child's educational prograM 
is probleMatic, particularly if the child Moves frequently (and 
Many, of^course, who are not Migrants do Move frequently). For 
all students, progression froM one grade to the next, or frcM one 
school to the next (i.e., froM preschool to eleMentary, elefientary 
to Middle, Middle to secondary, etc.), typically results in 
discontinuities in the educational prograM. The More tlMes the 
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student Moues froM school to 5cho<ol, the Hore severe those- 
discontinuities are apt 1o be. — ^ 

Migrant students experience nany such noues during the course 
of their public school education. Although Many tend to regain in 
the sane Migrant stream year after year> and return to the saM^ 
schools in a fairly routine way, they still suffer severe 
discontinuities since each tine they corte back they are older and 
do not, therefore, return to the sane setting^s they left. They 
have had very different experiences than their non-Mobile peers in 
the in^ierin and the burden is on then to adapt back into the 
school on a different footing than they were, on -when they left. 

A second factor is that- Migrant students 4^eed to articulate 
Vheir educational programs with a variety of specialized programs 
in different settings — e.g., bilingual programs, special 
education prograns, compensatory education programs, etc. At the 
secondary level, they must replace a range .of required and 
elective courses with comparable courses (which may or may nor be 
available) in each school setting. 

For each migrant fartily there arc also health and other 
services (e.g., housing, day care) that have to be^replaced or 
substituted for as they move frowi one coHfiunity -to ihti next* I(\ 
spite oF the *fact that communities benefit froM the transiency Of 
migratory worker*, who move, elsewhere when their Jobs run oot, the 
fact remains that many co^^munities often do not moke adequate 

provision for nigrant worker*, nor do ihcy adequately coordinate 
cxisring pr ograws/servicts around the .recurrent influx of Migrant 
workers. No serious effort is typically Made along the 3 nigrant 

^ ' ■ - ' : • ; ' aJ'V . . " .... ^' . 
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stJreaMs to trnnsfep infornation or records (other than in Migivint 
educotion); or/ to devalop joint plans that wovld insure -that these 
people^s basic needs will be Me.t . 

Thus> for indiyj/dual Migrant students and FanilieS; the 
responsibility for both vertical (age/grade level) contini^ity and 
lateral continuity is, with Few exceptions; their own. The MSRTS 
and the Migrant Education. Program, the Migrant/r^urcl health 
clinicS; and a growing nunber of voluntary cooperative efforts by 
states^ cof^Munities and school districts are encouraging ^xawples 
of the nation's growing ability to plan nore effectively for 
Migrant viorkers and their childr 
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II. CREDIT JfiCCRUAL AND EXCHANGE FOR 
SECOMDARY STUDENTS — CHRONOLOGY OF EVENTS 

The MSRTS; the first Massive interstate cooperatiye effort to 
address Mobility and continuity was instituted with P,L. 89-7S0 
funds and^betafie a national reality in 1971. This coMputerized 
system has now been in operation 11 years and has operat ionalized 
the intent of Congress^ as sta ted ' in.Gec t i on 103 (C) (1) (A) of 
'P.L. 89-750; providing for states to coordinate Migrant prograMS 
and projects including the transMi ttol/^f pertinent health and 
education inforMatlon for Migrant children. 

The MSRTS has provided a cohesive structure within which 
thousands^ of schools cooperatively devias and iMpleMent prograMs 
to iMprove the c ontinuity of education and health care for> as of 
1982, 666>684 rtlgrotnt students. MSRTS serves approxiMately 
two-thirds of the total estiMated Migrant population of one 
Million students, froM early childhood to p'ostsecondary . The 
Credit Accrual and Exchange Section of the MSRTS is presently 
being updated to accoMModate the graduation requireMents of th« 
students^ hoMe-base school. 

/ 

Actions by the Congress, th^ U.S. DepartMent of Education and 

o 

State Directors of Migrant Education were concurrent with a nuMber 
of- dther activities including? 

1. The Secondary Credit Exchange PrograM was developed' in 
1970 by a school teacher in the state of Washington. It 
was noted that older Migrant students could not enrolj in 
school because they needed to^ work in the fields to 
contribute to the total faMily incoMe, She voluriteered 
to tutor the oldeK^students on her own tiMe if the 
principal could arrange for the students^ hoMe schools in 
Texas to grant credit for ^orU done in Washington. The 
hOMe schools agreed. and tHeJaollowing ye<ir the progruM 
received Title^||ligrant Pr^roM funding and was expanded 
to. include addm^ai schoqW* School districts in other 
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states wer< qXsq assisted m orqaniztag ond ej^partding 
^---^redkt exchange pr ogpa«s by the states of Washington and 
Texas> Title I Hi^grant Project offices. 

2. h Meeting of an ad hoc cowMittec of Migrant educator© \t\ 
'Seattle^ Wa^hingtan in March i9B0 to identify barriers 
faced toy fiigranV students m secondary schools. 

3. ^ seMinqr^ convened by ECS xn Vlashinqtonj D.C*, April 
23-24> 19B0^ to discuss how secondary school progrqMS -for 
Migran"* students could be inproved. This seHindr Wats the 
first opportunity that fnany Interct^ted parties had td 
Meet With local school QdHiinistrators and representatives 
of nar^or^al cdDcarion associations. 

A, The sygqestion o-f the Mattonal Educat-^on Association 
^NEA) to broaden the deffnif/.drt of rtiobile sirudcnt^ r« 
include all students who ctouc •freqw>enrly. An exoi«iin«iH «rn 
of inforiieition on i^tobiliry and special ediucat-ion by the 
Coun«iil -f^or £xc:eptioA«il Children (CEC) fownd VKqt soi^e 
urban school districts experience extrertely high pu/3ii 
turnover rates and haUe problens siMilar to those of 
schools serving Migrants. The result is that Mjgraot 
education is serving as a H<tde] -for edueotors intere?>te<| 
in oddresslnq the problems of intra- and inter-d i«tricf 
Mobi 1 1 ty . 



The reqo«5t eif the £CS Task Force and the Council Of 
Chief State School Offieers CCCSSO) that the l>epar trrent 
of Education sponsor ond fundi naMonwi fiiri-ie</lqtion 
con^?'ere/jcc ewry other year. The Meetings would give 
local ond sra^e ed^ca+ion Agencies qn o«>P^rtuni.tt y tc 
apdate cr irical knf 6rMat-to« on c urr.icul v#%^ cofoy«H/^^i(to^ilO/^3 
an<A graduoticn rem*trcMcrtt*s. 



P« 



A* J pi v^i \Ar\ rot nuigr unv 

- ^- Bject; dkirecTed by KeW York ^tnt>»^ is 

the. fi^rst i%<xti on^ail effort to odctresS Mobility and 
continuity relt^fed 'is5ue& of Higr^ont- st-Ui^erHti vn / 
secondary schools * 

The cgjpointwcnt of a conMittce. on secondary educat-tarn ily 
thc4 Mationatl Association St^te Pj/rec torar of tligrCXrht" 
Cduco^ti on (>^S*)ME). The cofHMitt^e has coi^wifted itself 
ro iMproi/ing the flow of infor mat-ion to state leoders 
Concerning the need for secondqry school progra*^ 4cr 
M^sr«lnt stvdeots and ^or instt-futiojniki izir\wf coopcra+tve 
prograHs. MASDWf ho^s be:en ai\ <\criue <©o.rd mat ing *;eVvicle 
-for new activiries ini second^ir^ school p»-<fcgrovms/ o^s. Ntell 
OS o MQjcr sponsor tf o-fher relo^^^eH ac^i^/v ties- 
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III. DEVELOPMENT OF A NEW 
APPROACH TO CREDIT ACCRUAL AND EXCHANGE 

The issue of credit accrual and exchange for Mobile Migrant 
secondary students is, as discussed above, a iiulti-faceted 
probleM. The iMMediate question is, "How can a standardized 
approach, which fosters coMMonality aMong course graduation 
requireMents earned fr-OM district to district, be developed?" The 
central outcoMe of the approach should be meaningful national 
guidelines for Migrant studen-t credit exchange ano accrual that 
enable students to Maintain continuity toward the achieveMent of 
graduation requireMents. 

The National Policy Workshop on Education for Migrant 
Secondary Students was held in August 1981, in Seattle, 
Washington, to address secondary education issues and 
oppor tuniti^^s . The workshop was sponsored under the aegis of 
CongressMan WilliaM D. Ford, ChairMan of the ECS Interstate 
Migrant Education Task Force, in cooperation with the National 
Association of State Directors, of Migrant Education, the U.S. 
DepartMent of Education and o\her education organizations. ^h« 

goals of the workshop were to; / 

/ 

1. Heighten the awareness of participants about the ^^obleMS 
and needs of secondary Migrant students and proMi.sing 
approaches and potential solutio'ns for Meeting thjise 
needs. 

/ 

J2. Develop realistic recoMMendations for education policy 
Makers in national organ izations and at the federal, 
state and local levels. 

3, Develop policy resolutions that would lead to the 

establishMent of national procedures to ensure inter-- and 
intranstate reciprocity of secondary exchange and accrual 
agreeMents . 
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ApproxifiQtely 200 people froM 28 states attended the 
workshop. Chief state school officers^ state and local 
superintendents, principals, state Migrant education personnel and 
Migrant project staff Met in sMall group sessions end in general 
assembly to develop working policies to cofiple^ent existing school 
prograMs. 

Nine resolutions evolved froM the workshop and were adopted 
bv the participants to provide a Foundation upon which education 
access^ continuity and achievewent can be realized by Migrant 
students. the recoMMendati ons speak to federal, state and local 
decision Makers and persons who have responsibility for prograM> 
student record and graduation requireMents . • 

The r ecoMMendtiti ons and policy options are as follows: 

i. Recognizing that a significant portion of the nation^s 
population is Mobile/ and that such Mobility liMits a 
high school student^s opportunity to Meet state and local 
graduation units -of credit requireMent. 



Therefore, states and local school districts are 
encouraged to establish graduation requireMents for 
Migrant students bys 

A. Establishing reciprocity between and aMong districts 
for coMpleted cours^work For which credit has been 
granted froM an accredited secondary institution. 




B. Granting full credit/for deMonstrated coMpetence or 
perforMance, clock -'Hours or proficiency tests. 

C. Issuing credit on a Flexible, fractional basis. 

D. Accepting, sending and receiving schools^ coursework 
to be continued in receiving schools. 

E. Acceptance of dipldMas sent by students^ hoMe-base 
school in schools where students reside at the tine 
of graduation. 
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Be it resolved that each state wake a concerted and 
coordinated effort to. identify, recruit^ enroll and 
provide education services for all secondary Migrant 
students in that state. ^EfPective coi^Munication should 
take place afiong all states and cooperating agencies in 
the identification and recruitnent of secondary students 
in order to provide continuity of services for these 
students wherever they are Pound. 

Be it further resolved that> as part of' this process, 
each state director conpile and provide^a resource 
directory of all agencies providing edutation, ewploynent 
and/or training services to potential Migrant students 
between the ages of 14 and 2i. 

Be it further resolved that state agencies Must iMprove 
and Monitor the iMpleMen tat i on of the MSRTS to insure the 
effective utilization of the system. 

Be it resolved that each sending state school district 
provide, for its hoMe-based Migrant students, a course of 
study for graduation based on that local education 
agency^s requirewents, entered and Maintained on the 
MSRTS, and updated by each receiving state in which that 
student is serviced by including: 

A . CoMpe tency test results. 

B. Language(s) of ins.tr uct i on . 

C. HoMe-base school address and phone number.' 

D. Individual profile — itinerary pattern so a child^s 
nigrancy pattern can be traced. 

E. The transcript to include but not be liMited toj 
0 Grade level. 

0 What s/he has coMpleted (status) regarding 
requireMents. 

0 Graduation requireMents and the requireMents the 
student has Mastered as they apply to the school 
froM which s/he will graduate. 

0 Grade or perf orMance percentage obtained at the 
tiMe of transfer. 

0 Actual dates of attendance. 
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0 When appropriate, a final and/or Q semester grade. 



0 ^flexibility to change a student's course of study 
w\ien s/he settles out or the student changes 
* educational goals. 



Be it resolved that in the absence of an official 
Iranscripjt the credit accrual forfi of MSR.TJD will be an 
acceptable interi^i document of acadefiic credits, bourses 
to be conpleted, and such other itens to be added and 
approved by the NASDME . 

Be it resolved that states utilize whatever resources*, are 
available to disseninate inforriation, to provide the \ 



opportunity to share program infornation, ideas, probleVis 
and solutions, and to Model successful secondary MigrantX 
state pr ogr ans , 

Be it resolved that in states where competency tests are 
Mandated', that the NASDME be encouraged to inplenent' 
appropriate testing schedules to assure access by Migrant 
secondary students,. It is further reconnended that the 
NASDME (jssuMe the leadership role in developnent of the 
prototype schedule for use by the states. 

Whereas the success of the academic setting is contingent 
on a teah effort between school and hone. 

Be it ri2Soived that the educational institution has the 
obligation to coMwunicate requirenents on high school 
credit accrual based on tine and performance leading to 
high school graduation to parents of Migrant secondary 
students. 

Be it further resolved that the school has the 
responsibility to encourage ar^d welcome parent 
participation in the e'ducat i on^^l process of their 
children . 



Be it resolved that schools assist Migrant students in 
the attainwent of a high school \diploMa or its equivalent 
either through a traditional scnool systeh or through an 
alternative certified program such as the High School 
Equivalency PrograM <HEP> . 

Be it resolved that each state which shares Migrant 
!>tudents coMMit, as a priority, the necessary financial 
and huMan resources to coordinate the cr^edit exchange 
accrual program. \ 

Be it further resolved that each state assign a contact 
person to accomplish this task, , 
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9. Be it resolved that the state agencies which operate 

Migrant farmworker prograns articulate program objectives 
and/or plans and seek the assistance of other agencies in 
the educational process. 

Be it further resolved that state agencies encourage, 
through incentive and/or regulation, the cooperation and 
coordination of resources at the state and local levels. 

It will be the task of the NASDME, the federal office of migrant 

education and other concerned officials to transform thebe policy 

recoMMendations froM statements into action. It will be important 

to work with professional organizations and other groups, such as 

the ECS Task Force, that can assist the implenen tat i on process. 

As previously mentiorxed, a consortium of 11 states 
(CaliFornia, Florida, Idaho, Indiana, Michigan, Montana, New York, 
Ohio, Oregon, Texas and Washington) has designed a project, 
headquartered in New York, to achieve the interstate Mandate oP 
Section 143. The project goals and objectives are in concert with 
the work of the NASDME Secondary Committee and the resolutions and 
recoMMendations of the National Policy Workshop. This project, 
the Interstate Migrant Secondary Services Project <IMSSP), leads a 
national thrust to improve secondary services for migrant 
students, and is designed to achieve short range as well as long 
term approaches that will set a solid foundation for future 
de velopMent . 
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The project characteristics and functions are: 

1. technical assistance 

2. regional workshops 

3. resource personnel 

4. research and inforMation^ 

5 . coMMunicQtions f 

6. facilitators 

7. probleM identification and solutions. 

No single probleM-solving prescription will evolve frofi this 
project. Changing attitudes can take a generation — sorieti^es a 
single follow-up phone call to the right high school counselor can 
guarantee the course credit needed for an elusive diplofia, but 
sofietii'ies a great deal More effort is required, A sustained^ 
Multi-f aceted, approach will be needed to adequately explore the 
opinions and to PorMUlate flexible, coMprehensi ve solutions. 

The following chart suggests the Migrant secondary range of 
problems and possible solutions that the IMSSP proposes to 
address, in- concert with other cooperating entities <e.g.> the ECS 
Interstate Migrant Education Project and Task Force and the NASDME 
Secondary CoMMittee)* 
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Problems 



MIGRANT SECOm)ARY STUDENT PRQBtEMS, SOLUTIONS, INITIATIVE AND ULTIMATE CONTROL 



Solution 



Migrant 
Program 
Initiative 



Ultimate 
Control 



!• Lack of 

credit reciprocity 



a. School to school communications 

b. Use of MSRTS credit accrual 



Advocate contact and 
use 



SBA/LEA 



2» Lack of fractional 
credit transfer 



a* School: to school coiwnunication 
b. Use of MSRTS credit accrual 



Advocate contact and 



uso 



\ 



SEA/LEA 



I 

c 

o 

ti 

-< 

I 
I 

m 



3« Lack of course 
continuity 



4« Language barriers 



; ,5." Inconsistent grade 
V' placement 

6. , Inaccessible vocational 
" and special programs 



a. School to school communications 

b. Use of MSRTS course descriptions 

c. Follow Texas/Washington model and 
New Yoijk/Florida model 



Bilingual Instruction 



School to school communications 

to agree, op most positive placement 

Pre-registration (New York/Florida 
model) ^ 



Advocate discussion, 
compromise , coopera- 
tion, and adoption of 
model progr2im 



a. Assess need 

b. Promote use of 
bilingual 
resources 



Advocate discussion 



Demonstrate and 
advocate working 
model 



SEA/LEA 



SEA/LEA 



LEA 



LEA 



7. Inaccessibility of man- 
dated competency tests. 



a. Schedule when migrant students 
are in state 

b. Administer in receiving states 



Advocate schedule 
and administrative 
options 



SEA 



ERLC 



Absence of alterna- 
tive- instruction 



Summer school 
Evening school 

Correspondence programs j(P*A«S*S«) 



Advocate adoption of 
plan(s) feasible for 
LEA»s 



LEA 
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Section 143 Project — Interstate Migrant Secondary 
Services Project . 
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lU, NEXT STEPS 

The secondary education cofiMittee of NASDME, in , con junction 
with the MSRTS, ha^ proposed an ifiprbved record transfer format 
that will improve the reporting of credits. This docufient will be 
ut ilized nat ional ly after January 1983 . 

Recently the National Association of Secondary School 
principals has unaninously adopted a policy resolution that 
addresses the secondary exchange needs oF Migrant students. 
Within ECS, a policy paper supporting the recoMj^iendation s of the 
Seattle National Policy Workshop for Secondary Migrant Students 
has been adopted. Other org-anizations have adopted positions that 
recornize the ^need to address, in substantive and coMprehensive 
ways, the issues raised by student Mobility. 

As in Many other areas of concern with respect to Mobile 
populations, Much of the technical know-how is well in hand. What 
is needed is the deterwination to iMple^ent the policies and 
procedures that are essential to bringing to fruition the initial 
investMents that have been Made. In answer to the question, "Whav 
can orgaoizations and individuals do?" the following 
recoMMendat ions are Made; 

1. Support/adopt the resolutions of the National Policy 
Workshop . 

2. Facilitate the iMpleMentation of the solutions offered by 
the Interstate Migrant Secondary Services PrograM 
(IMSSP). ' 

3. Within your state, and to your colleagues, explain the 
purpose and need for these policies and procedures. 

4. Facilitate or arrange ,presen tations before your 
affiliates. . 

20 . 
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Assist in obtaining funding, if needed, for 
a hp 1 ewe n tat ion activities. 



Assist, facilitate or participate in the regional 
workshops that will be held in i?Q3 as a follow-up to th 
National Policy Workshop, (For More inforwation on the 
regional workshops, contact the ECG Interstate Migrant 
Education Project.) 



> 
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